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people of the district were so used to minor disturbances that they were not 
considered worth recording, while no very destructive ones occurred. A review 
of the evidence shows that no earthquake that was severe on the south coast 
was also severe on the Faxa Bight — in other words, the two are distinct dis- 
tricts or zones of earthquake disturbance. 

For the north coast of Iceland 24 earthquakes are recorded between 1260 and 
1899 (pp. 213-233). Pp. 224-263 are a general summary of our knowledge of 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions in Iceland between 900 and 1900 A. D., and 
the last five pages of the volume are devoted to a consideration of how Iceland 
may be divided into distinct earthquake districts. V. S. 

Negerleben in Ostafrika. Ergebnisse einer ethnologiscben For- 
schungsreise. Von Dr. Karl Weule. 2nd Edition, xii and 514 pp., 
196 Illustrations, Map and Index. F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1909. Price, 
M. 10. 
Dr. Weule is a professor at the University of Leipzig and Director of the 
Ethnographical Museum. His book gives a deeper insight into the life of the 
aborigines of the southeastern part of German East Africa than is often found in 
similar writings, for the work is of a popular character. The territory to which 
his routes were confined, lies between the Lukuledi and Rovuma rivers, the latter 
forming the tortuous boundary between the German Colony and Portuguese East 
Africa. The author made himself well acquainted with a considerable number 
of tribes in this region, and his special effort was to enter into the inner life of the 
natives. At the same time, his book is meant, first and foremost, for the general 
reader. It is in the form of a series of letters, in which the author describes many 
phases of the life of the natives, striving always to get beneath the surface, to see 
the world from the black man's viewpoint and to learn the nature of his primi- 
tive philosophy and what he thinks about. The scientific results of the expedi- 
tion will be presented elsewhere, but this book is certainly illuminative in its 
portraiture of the every day experiences of some of the natives in tropical East 
Africa. 

Archhelenis und Archinotis; Gresammelte Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Neotropischen Region. Von Hermann von Ihering. pp. 530. 
Leipzig, Verlagf von Wilhelm Engelmann, 1907. 
The author has collected in this volume of 350 pages some results of his re- 
searches, during the last thirty years, in zoogeography. He seeks to prove that 
during the Eocene period the distribution of land and water on the globe was 
essentially different from that at present. Extending southeast from Patagonia, 
so the author claims, there was at that time a bridge of land which joined South 
America to "Archinotis," a southern circumpolar continent which was connected 
with Australia by another bridge of land. Furthermore, New Guinea, in that 
Eocene time, was not as yet separated by water from Australia and was also con- 
nected with New Zealand by a bridge of land, in the direction still marked by 
scattering groups of islands. At about 30 degrees south latitude a now submerged 
continent, "Archhelenis," stretched from South America to Africa, which at that 
time extended farther east and south than at present. 

Westward from Central America a continental mass reached as far as the 
Sandwich Islands. At about 65 degrees north latitude a bridge of land joined 
North America on the west and Asia and on the east with Europe through Green- 



